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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Reader  is  respectfully  informed1,  that  the 

following  sheets  arc  not  the  result  of  any  personal 

vanity,  or  assumption  of  peculiar  knowledge;  but 

are  chiefly  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  en- 
%/ 

lightened  practitioners  to  a subject  of  importance, 
and  to  excite  them  to  submit  their  researches  and 
ppinions  to  the  public. 

I The  nature  and  manner  of  the  attack  on  Mr. 
| Crowther,  as  they  admit  of  no  justification,  will 
doubtless  operate  with  liberal  minds  as  an  apology 
for  the  style  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  defence. 

The  pamphlet  has  been  printed  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  purpose  which  he 
has  above  stated,  and  for  circulation  among  gentler 
men  of  professional  reputation  and  literary  acquire- 
ments. 


i&atnes  i&irattca. 


prevalent  amo7ig  Printers. 


supposing  that  this  complaint  is  particularly 


Dr.  JOHNSON  is  certainly  erroneous  in 


It  is  not  so  confined,  as  will  he  particularly 


- illustrated  by  the  following  epistolary  corres- 
pondence. 

It  might  proceed  from  a peculiar  delicacy  of 
* sensibility  and  feeling  . towards  an  extensive 
class  of  his  Majesty  s subjects,  called  Authors, 
that  the  learned  Doctor  did  not  enumerate 


these  gentlemen  as  especially  exposed  to  this 
complaint. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


You  having  chosen,  in  your  edition 


Boswell  Court j July  23,  1810. 


of  your  uncle’s  book,  to  state,  “ This  author 
(Mr.  Bryan  Crowther)  further  indulges  his 
satisfaction,  and  enhances  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Ford,  by  taking  a plate  or  two  from  his 
book,  for  the  benefit  and  embellishment  of  his , 
own*  giving  thus,  though  tacitly,  an  unsus- 
picious testimony  that  he  held  the  work  in 
high  estimation 

* 

I shall  take  leave  to  remark,  that,  so  far 
; from  taking  a plate  or  two  from  his  book,  I 
should  have  been  ashamed  even  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  them  ; so  execrably  executed  are 
they,  that  they  are  a disgrace  to  the  work. 
I shall  bring  the  artist  to  Mr.  Callow,  the 
bookseller,  and  I shall  see  whether  he  will 


dare  to  give  publicity  to  a charge  so  un- 
founded. I trust  the  above  statement  will  | 
lead  you,  from  a sense  of  candour  and  truth, 
to  correct  your  error. 

I am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

BRYAN  CROWTHER. 

To  Thomas  Copeland , Esq. 

Golden  Square. 


To  this  letter  Mr.  fcopeland  thought  proper:  ja 
to  transmit  me  the  follow  ing  reply  : 

Golden  Square,  Julj/,  1810.- 

Mr.  Copeland  presents  compliments  to 
Mr.  Crowther,  and  has  been  favoured  with  his 
note.  Mr.  Copeland  has  nothing  to  say  in 
defence  of  the  execution  of  the  plates  in  the 
first  edition  of  Mr.  Ford’s  hook,  hut  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  two  principal  plates,  illus- 
trative of  the  different  stages  of  the  lnp-disease, 
are  materially  the  same  in  Mr.  Ford's  and  Mr. 
Crowther’s  books  ; and  as  the  former  happen- 
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cd  to  be  published  many  years  berore  the 
latter,  the  one  must  be  considered  as  a copy 
of  the  other.  Mr.  Copeland  begs  to  observe, 
I that  in  this  view  they  were  considered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ford,  as  they  will  be,  he  thinks,  by 
every  one  who  compares  them  : and  it  was  a 
feeling  and  expression  of  regret  from  Mr. 
Ford,  that  his  plates  should  be  re-published, 
which  drew  from  Mr.  Copeland  the  remark 
which  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Growther  s note. 
Mr.  Copeland  does  not  see  how  an  artist,  or 
any  other  person,  can  alter  the  fact  as  it 
stands,  of  which  the  public  is  now  the  judge  ; 
and  Mr.  Copeland  must  therefore  decline  any 
further  discussion. 


If  Mr.  Copeland  cannot,  the  public  will  see, 
that  no  one  is  more  likely  to  know  whether 
the  drawings  Mr.  Campbell  made,  were  taken 
from  cases  I introduced  him  to,  or  whether  he 
copied  them  from  Mr.  Ford’s  book.  When  I 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Campbell,  who  made  the 
drawings,  the  charge  preferred  against  me  by 
J.  C.  and  Mr.  Copeland,  he  said,  " I am 
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content  that  the  public  should  so  decide,  but 
I feel  justly  indignant  that  it  should  be  sup- 
posed I copied  from  plates  so  vile,  and  anato- 
mically incorrect.”  To  such  as  imagine  that 
no  other  practitioner  ever  saw  the  different 
varieties  of  the  liip-disease  but  Mr.  Ford,  I 
may  stand  suspected ; but  a reference  to  the 
plates  in  the  one  book  -and  the  other  will 
suffice,  in  this  instance,  to  shew  that  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  artist  I employed,  has  no  pre- 
tensions whateverto  the  character  of  an  accu- 
rate copyist,  except  from  nature.  I assure 
the  reader  that  some  professional  friends  saw 
the  patients  from  which  the  drawings  were 
taken,  and  will  give  (if  required)  their  testi- 
mony that  I speak  the  truth*. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an 
error  in  judgment,  when  I passed  commenda- 
tion on  the  first  of  Mr.  Ford’s  plates. 

If,  in  defence  of  the  execution  of  the  plates 
in  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Ford’s  book,  Mr. 
Copeland  has  nothing  to  say,  what  then  has 

* J.C.  says,  p.255,  “ copied  faithfully,  in  Mr.Crovther  s thiid 
plate.”  Does  Mr.  Copeland  know  Mr.  Langstaff,  surgeon,  ol 
Fore-fctrtfet  ? Let  him  enquire  of  that  gentleman  as  one  evidence 
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he  to  say  in  favor  of  those  given  in  his  own 
edition  of  that  work  ? After  all  the  botching 
bestowed  upon  his  uncle’s  plates,  they  are 
rendered  less  illustrative,  and  convey  a more 
inaccurate  idea  of  disease  than  they  did  before 
they  were  touched  up,  to  “ benefit  and  em- 
bellish” Mr.  Copeland’s  edition. 

Mr.  T.  C.  has  nothing  to  offer  in  defence 
of  the  engravings  in  his  own  book.  The 
explanation  of  the  plates  he  has  given  is 
precisely  the  same  as  his  uncle’s,  which, 
of  course,  was  very  proper  in  him,  as  they 
are  the  same  plates.  But  what  does  he 
mean  ? After  giving  an  account  of  plate  1, 
he  proceeds  to  inform  us  respecting  plate  2, 
and  states,  “ this  and  the  preceding  figures 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Bernie .”  I hope  none 

have  been  suppressed,  particularly  the  one 
which  might  represent  the  hip  which  stood 
out  before,  and  falls  in  behind.  If  the  plate 
be  destroyed,  where  is  the  preparation  ? for  it 
must  be  unique,  and  worthy  of  the  first  place 
in  the  Hunterian  museum,  and  at  any  price. 

Now,  what  Mr.  Copeland  and  his  friend  of 
Lisson  Grove  think,  or  what  Mr.  Ford  did 
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think,  no  way  interests  me  ; but  I shall  always 
feel  anxious  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the 
public,  to  whose  judgment  I am  invited  to 
appeal,  and  to  whose  decision  I shall  most  re- 
spectfully submit. 


THE  FUROR  FIIPPOCRATICUS, 

OR 

GRMCO-MANIA  ; 

with  its 

HISTORY  AND  TREATMENT. 


PREVIOUSLY  to  making  any  remarks  upon 
the  translation  of  the  aphorisms  given  in  Mr. 
Copeland’s  book,  I thank  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  C.  and  T.  C.  for  their  kind  hint,  that  “ when 
I studied  to  writ  e for  titer  in  re,  I needed  not 
to  have  deviated  from  the  good  old  rule  of 
writing  suaviter  in  modo .”  This  is  very  good, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  observe  how  ready  most 
persons  are  to  give  good  advice ; yet,  some 
how  or  other,  how  few  there  are  disposed  to 
follow  it  themselves.  By  way  of  apology, 
I will  confess  the  truth,  and  explain  how  my 
mind  became  irritated. 

J.C.  in  Mr. Ford’s  edition,  referred  the  reader, 
in  his  appendix,  for  authorities  which,  so  far 
from  supporting  him  in  his  conclusions, appear- 
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ed  to  me  to  render  him  no  service,  and  flatly 
contradict  bis  assertion  of  “ that  thus  you  see , 
there  is  not  a single  word  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  original  text  ivhich  1 have  warped, 
violated , or  translated  at  my  own  peril ; they 
ard rendered  on  good  authorities .”  J.C.’s  autho- 
rities, he  imagined,  would  pass  current  with  our 
profession ; and  had  he  not  intruded  himself 
upon  us  by  his  novel  aphorisms,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  us  in  the  nature  of  a complaint 
which  he  knows  nothing  about,  his  time 
should  never  have  been  obtruded  upon  by  me. 
J.  C.  would  have  it  supposed  that  I applied  for 
literary  assistance  to  persons  less  eminent  than 
himself.  Were  1 to  disclose  the  names  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  assisted  me  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  aphorisms  alluded  to,  e^er} 
one,  1 believe,  except  J.C.  would  acknowledge 
I could  not  have  referred  to  fitter  persons  for 
the  purpose;  and  in  having  so  done,  I per- 
formed a duty  1 owed  to  the  public,  and  one 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demand- 
ed. With  this  aid  I shall  enter  upon  a trial 
of  skill  with  him,  and  let  the  public  determine 
on  which  side  the  question  “ the  weak  adio- 
cale”  has  been  employed. 

Does  J.  C.  mean  to  infer,  that  until  Mr. 


Crowther  shall  have  “ happily  illustrated  the 
sense , and  verified  the  truth  of  the  former 
translations''  of  these  aphorisms,  which,  to  the 
profession,  have  not  to  this  moment  been  per- 
fectly intelligible,  he  should  be  silent  ? 

I cannot  be  silent  while  I see  them  mutilated, 
misrepresented,  and  converted  into  absolute 
nonsense.  Whose  cause  am  I advocating? — 
That  of  “ the  celebrated  physician,  ivho 
reckoned  himself  the  seventeenth  in  lineal 
descent  from  Aesculapius,  and  who  lived  about 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
cera,  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates be- 
sides, “ a sagacious  and  indefatigable  ob- 
server," and  one  “ who  wrote  (as  J.  C.  has 
given  his  opinion)  with  the  philosophical  pre- 
cision of  a scholar,  and  the  elegant  felicity  of  a 
gentleman 

1 will  now  proceed  seriously  and  fairly  to 
consider  the  subject  of  complaint  with  which 
I have  charged  J.  C.  and  bring  my  defence  to 
a conclusion. 

* 

* Vide  Mr.  Copeland’s  edition,  p.  66-,  J.C.’s  appendix  of  the 
same  work,  pp.  284  and  295. 


* 
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Hippocratis  Aphorismi , Sect.  5. 

Aph.  59-  “ In  such  as  labour  long  under 
the  hip-disease,  the  hip-bone  stands  out  be- 
fore, there  is  a falling  in  behind,  in  them  mat- 
ter supervenes,”  with  Mr.  Copeland,  and  is 
tc  supervening ” with  J.  C. 

• **  , . ' . < . * 

Aph.  60.  “ In  such  as  labour  longer  under 

the  disease  of -the  hip,  the  hip-bone  stands  out, 
the  limb  wastes,  and  they  become  cripples,  it 
they  be  not  cauterized.” 

I should  have  been  happy,  in  as  much 
as  the  profession  were  agreed  on  the 
propriety  of  artificial  discharges,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
their  use  in  effecting  a cure  of  the  hip- 
disease,  if  Mr.  Ford  had  proceeded  no  far- 
ther, respecting  the  aphorisms,  than  noticing 
the  advantages  of  the  treatment  suggested 
by  Hippocrates. 

Had  the  late  Mr.  "Ford  thus  tar  ventured, 
and  no  further,  the  passage  was  clear,  safe, 
and  fordable,  and  it  would  have  given  me  plea- 
sure to  have  had  nothing  else  to  have  animad- 
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verted  upon  but  the  excellence  of  his  hook.  I 
wish  he  had  obtained  more  assistance,  or  that 
it  had  suggested  to  him,  that  by  a vain,  osten- 
tatious display  of  possessing  superior  lite- 
rary acquirements  beyond  others  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  might  have  gotten  out  of  his  depth. 

I • 

The  translation  which  the  triumvirate  have 
given  to  the  public,  as  the  true  and  fair  mean- 
ing of  these  disputed  aphorisms,  I shall  attempt 

i 

to  prove  to  be  incorrect ; for  it  appears  to  me, 
that  no  disease  of  the  nature  which  they  mean 
to  represent,  ever  did  or  can  happen.  In  fact, 
I do  consider  their  construction  as  the  off- 
spring of  a visionary  malady  engendered  in 
their  own  brain.  But  enough  of  Mr.  Ford — 
he  is  no  more  ! 

u The  hip  stands  out  before.”  As  the 
Greek  is  the  same,  why  not  “ stand  out  before” 
in  both  aphorisms  ? Before  what,  in  common 
sense  ? They  do  not  mean  the  bone  stands 
out  in  the  front  of  the  thigh  ; if  that  were  to 
happen,  a complete  dislocation  must  take 
place.  How  came  they  to  cram  in  the  word 
“ before”  in  the  second  edition,  as  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  it  never  occurred  to  them 
in  the  first  ? “ It  was  to  answer  a purpose  as 

. 

K * 


contemptible  as  it  will  appear  ridiculous  I 
will  explain,  by  adverting  to  one  of  J.C.’s 
authorities,  how  far  he  is  capable  of  misre- 
presentation, and  let  the  reader  judge. 

In  their  never-to-be-forgotten  appendix, 
page  271,  second  edition,  J.  C.  says,  “that 
there  is  certainly  a ‘ falling  in  of  the  hip  be- 
hind,’ is  neither  denied  nor  disputed.  Mr. 
Crow  the  r,  in  his  book,  page  278,  admits  that 
* the  falling  in  of  the  nates,  or  hip  behind,  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  hip-disease, 
properly  represented  in  Mr.  Ford’s  first  en- 
graving,’ and  well  copied  in  Mr.  Crowther’s 
third  plate.” 

In  my  book,  to  which  he  has  referred, 
he  has  wilfully  misrepresented  the  passage. 
It  is  thus — “ The  elongation  of  the  thigh, 
the  extenuation  of  the  limb,  and  the  falling 
in  of  the  nates  behind,  are  characteristically 
represented  in  Mr.  Ford’s  first  engraving, 
in  which  it  is  proper  to  observe  that  there  is 
no  mark  of  suppuration.” 

* Messrs.  J.  C.  and  T.  Copeland,  as  gentlemen  true. to  the 
text,  will  furnish  us  with  the  Geek  for  the  word  before.  Is  it 
to  be  found  in  J.  C.’s  ” con  amore"  edition  of  the  aphorisms  ot 
Hippoqa.es  ? 


J.c.  says,  in  all  the  former  translations,  with 
no  essential  difference,  there  is  nothing  said 
of  the  falling  in  of  the  hip  behind,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  following  supplemental  apho- 
rism. Who  is  surprised,  that  what  an  author 
never  did  write  or  say,  can  never  appear  ? 

I was  astonished  at  J.  C.’s  account  of  what, 
he  said,  I had  stated ; I found,  however,  by 
a reference  to  my  book,  that  I had  not 
made  myself  quite  such  an  ignoramus,  al- 
though the  word  behind  was  superfluous 
in  a surgical  sense.  J.  C.  prides  himself  upon 
the  propriety  of  this  part  of  his  translation ; 
but  I should  like  to  know,  when  he  considers 
the  relative  situation  of  his  own  posteriors,  if 
he  thinks  the  nates  likely  to  fall  in,  in  any  other 
place  than  behind,  if  they  fall  in  at  all  ? 

One  absurdity  begets  another,  and  that  is 
the  construction  he  has  put  upon  nates,  which 
he  has  rendered  hip.  The  appearance  noted 
by  the  artist  is  from  a wasting  of  the  glutah 
muscles  *;  they,  together  with  the  extenuation 
and  elongation  of  the  limb,  are  characteristic 

* Glntae.us,  7>.BTajor,  from  y?.»ro 5-,  the  buttocks.  Turtou’s 
Medical  Glossary, 
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effects  of  one  species  of  the  hip-disease.  The 
wasting  of  the  limb  causes  the  appearance  of 
that  part  called  the  great  trochanter  of  the 
thigh-bone  seemingly  to  stand  out ; this  ap- 
pearance is  deceptive,  and  the  apparent  promi- 
nence is  not  before  nor  behind,  but  external 
and  lateral,  which  is  the  proper  situation  of 
the  thigh-bone. 

This  species  of  affection  of  the  hip-joint, 
which  is  attended  with  seemingly  a lengthened 
state  of  limb,  arises  from  a cause  explained  in 
my  book ; but  this  cannot  be  the  complaint 
alluded  to  by  Hippocrates  in  his  aphorisms, 
for,  as  the  elongation  is  very  visible,  surely 
such  a conspicuous  symptom  could  not  have 
been  by  him  entirely  overlooked. 

Independent  of  the  interpolation  of  the  word 
hip,  why  did  J.  C.  omit  the  observation,  that 
“ there  was  no  mark  of  suppuration,”  but,  be- 
cause it  would  have  condemned  his  translation. 


Consideration  of  •sruKtv,  retro,  behind,  and 
J.  C.’s  authorities. 

To  thus  rendering  this  word  with  great 
submission,  there  is,  I think,. every  objection; 
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nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  J.  C.  is  at  all 
supported  by  the  examples  he  has  adduced. 

IWwv  is  used,  he  says,  for  retro , behind ; ad- 
mitted by  our  joint  auxiliary,  the  Lexicon ; 
but  how  that  meaning  can  be  made  subser- 
vient to  the  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
authorities  J.  C.  produces,  I am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive. 

\ 

But  as  to  his  illustrious  friend, Bellerephontes, 
I think  J.  C.  had  better  have  left  him  behind  *. 

* — i — i T ot  S’  iri  is ciixovSs  veovIo, 

Hucvlixs  y tip  xx1e7re<pve»  BtXXtpotpiilns. 

Ii  vero  nequaquam  retro  domum  iverunty 

Omnes  enim  interfecit  eximius  Bellerephontes. 

But  they  by  no  means  returned  home  again, 

For  the  illustrious  Bellerephontes  slew  them  all. 

H.  a.  38o. 

v i V »'  1 r i n 

Xu opiios  # o yspu v zjqc/jv  u%slom 

Iratus  itaq ; senex  retro  aliv'it,  Clarke. 

Therefore  the  old  man,  enraged,  went  back  again. 

H.  a.  214. 

— waA/v  ocytv  oynoi. 

— — retro  curvati  sunt  acuti  hami.  Clarke, 

The  sharp  hooks  were  bent  backward. 

H.  e.  2 57. 

Thru  S’5  -craA/y  auns  ocjroiatlov  units  ’Imtoi. 

Hos  autern  non  iteruni  retro  auferent  veloces  equi.  Clarke, 

The  swift  horses  shall  not  carry  them  back  again. 

B 2 
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J.  C.  remarks,  “thus  Hippocrates  distinctly 
points  out  both  what  falls  in , and  where  the 
falling  in  is,  and  clearly  intimates  a peculiar 
early  period  of  the  disease,  viz.  when  this 
‘ falling  in  of  the  nates,  or  hip  behind,'  becomes 
first  observable  or  evident.” 

This  gentleman  says,  “the  meaning  of  an  au- 
thor can  only  be  ascertained  by  what  he  himself 
says  on  the  subject.”  J.  C.  is  fond  of  my  ex- 
pressions. I ask  him  where  did  he  meet  with 
all  this  ? It  exists  no  where  but  in  his  head. 
This  falling  in  behind,  as  he  calls  it,  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a diminished  condition  of 
the  muscles  of  the  buttocks  ; they  are  reduced 
in  size,  have  lost  their  plumpness,  therefore  ap- 
pear flat ; and  this  is  his  mighty  discovery ; and, 
with  unparalleled  assurance,  quotes  me  as 
authority  for  the  hip  falling  in  behind  !! 

As  the  aphorism  does  not  point  out  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  how  came  he  by  all  this  in- 
formation ? 

The  falling  in  of  the  nates  behind  was 
Mr.  Campbell’s  expression  at  the  time  he 
was  taking  the  drawing  not  from  Mr.  Ford’s 
hook,  as  I have  been  charged  with,  but  the 


patient  s nates.  I incautiously  adopted  the 
expression,  and  inadvertently  gave  it  a place  in 
my  book. 

J.  C.  finding  the  nates  arranged  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  was  determined  that  they  should 
not  be  cramped  for  room  ; to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, a very  natural  idea  occurred  to  him, 
which  was,  that  the  “ joint  stands  out  before.’' 

“ In  such  as  labour  long  under  the  hip- 
disease,  the  joint  stands  out  before,  the  hip 
falls  in  behind,  in  them  purulent  matter  is 
supervening.” 

It  appears  that  Hippocrates No,  no,  it 

is  J.  C.’s  modesty— it  was  himself  who  “ inti- 
mated a peculiar  early  period  of  the  disease, 
viz.  when  the  falling  in  of  the  nates , or  the 
hip  behind,  becomes  first  observable  or  evi- 
dent.” Thus  much  as  to  time.  If  he  had 
asked  me  to  have  arranged  the  aphorism  for 
him,  it  would  have  been  transposed,  as  the  hip 
falls  in  behind,  the  joint  stands  out  before. 


V 


Mr.  Copeland's  Aphorism . 

t 

In  such  as  labour  long  under  the  hip- 
disease,  the  hip-bone  stands  out  before,  there 
is  a falling  in  behind  *,  in  them  matter  super- 
venes.” 

J.C.  and  T.C.  disagreed  when  they  got  half 
way  through  the  passage , when  the  old  gentle- 
man managed  his  business  in  a twinkling,  as 
appears  by  the  arrangement  I made,  but  the 
young  gentleman,  not  being  determined,  nod- 
ed  an  intelligitur,  and  went  behind . 


Mr.  Copeland  has  stept  from  his  surgery,  to 
commit — what  ? — why,  murder  against  gram- 
mar and  common  sense.  He  has  converted  the 
words  yjxi  'zrctXiv  sp-zs-tzijsi  into  a substantive,  &c. 
as  “ there  is  a falling  in but  upon  any  other 
authority  than  Licentia,  Aphoristica , is  best 
known  to  himself. 

If  he  should  become  an  editor  of  a Greek 
grammar,  I hope  he  will  not  prove  “ ungra- 


* Sec  the  engraving  I am  accused  of  having  copied. 
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cious f as  it  would  be  rather  bordering  on 
“ unthankful  ness”  not  to  give  the  verb,  wrhich 
has  afforded  him  so  much  assistance,  pre- 
} cedence  to  the  other  parts  of  speech. 

Though  there  is  neither  sense  nor  meaning, 
yet  I perceive  a great  deal  of  art  and  de- 
; sign  in  the  application  of  the  sentence:  the 

i ' 

one  refers  to  the  plate,  while  the  old  gentle- 
man has  my  written  authority  for  his  accu- 
racy. I may  be  accused  of  being  ungratefully 
choleric,  when  these  exertions  “ ivere  made  most 
| evidently  with  a sincere  desire \ of  rendering  it 
( the  translation)  less  liable  to  the  dislike  of 
Mr.  C row t her,  and  more  acceptable  to  his 
learned  friend"  !! ! 

H - 

I ■ 

Mucor  Articulorum. 

|r  ■ 

Mv%a,  mucus.  J.  C.  says,  page  258,  “ It 
might  have  fully  answered  his  (my)  purpose, 
and  been  no  prejudice  to  his  (my)  argument, 
if  Mr.  Crowther  had  just  remarked,  that 
though  I considered  suppurationes  and  mucores 
words  of  the  same  import,  or  very  nearly  so — ” 
My  choler  rises  at  such  an  insult— to  make  a 
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distinction  himself,  and  then  call  upon  me  to 
acknowledge  they  are  of  the  same  import ! 

Galen,  allowedly  the  most  accurate  commen- 
tator on  Hippocrates’s  aphorisms,  as  well  as 
Fabricius  of'Aquapendens,  on  the  same  subject, 
write  decidedly  as  to  the  condition  or  nature 
of  the  secretion  effused  within  the  articu- 
lation *. 

Foesius  and  Gorrseusf  maintain  a similar 
doctrine  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fluid  effused  ; 
hut  yet  J.  C.  cannot  discriminate  between  se- 
cretions attendant  upon  a morbid  state  of  a 
joint,  and  the  one  wrhich  is  produced  by  the 
occurrence  of  inflammation,  which  can  alone 
render  the  effusion  of  a purulent  nature. 


* Saepe  in  articulis  humor  pituitosus  acervatur,  quern  myxam 
appellat  (Hippocrates)  a quo  madefacta  articulationis  ligamenta, 
laxiora  redduntur  : atque  ideo  facile  a cavitate  articulus  excidit, 
et  rursus  non  cum  difficultats  incidit. 

Galen  in  Aphor.  Hippocr.  Com.  6. 

Hippocr.  Aphor.  59,  § 6.— fn quo aphorismo  Hippocr.  causam 
assignat  laesi  articuli  femoris,  quod  excidat,  et  recidat  j quam  in 
pituitam  rejicit  mucosam ; et  est,  ut  pulo  Me  mucus,  qui  natura - 
liter  solet  conteneri  in  articulorum  cavitate,  copia  t amen  plusccquo 
*dauctus.-~ Hibron.  Fabricii  Opera  Chirurgica , c.  1 0(5,  p.t)43. 

f Vide  appendix. 
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I would  ask  J.  C.  whether  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  much,  little,  or  no  inflamma- 
tion, should  have  any  influence  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  disease,  or  the  smallest 
tendency  to  effect  a change  with  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  fluid  ? 

I conceived  my  time  would  have  been  mis- 
spent by  entering  into  a chemical  investigation 
of  the  properties  of  pus  and  mucus. 

A minor  student  knows,  that  if  any  inflam- 
matory disposition  in  the  joint  prevails,  what 
remedies  are  most  essential  to  its  removal,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  employ  such  applications 
as  are  best  calculated  to  promote  the  disposal 
of  the  tumefaction  by  absorption.  The  young 
student  would  have  adverted  to  the  painful 
state  of  the  joint,  which,  with  the  febrile  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  would  have  formed  to  an 
intelligent  mind  something  like  a criterion  to 
ascertain  whether  the  joint  was  or  was  not  in 
a positive  state  of  suppuration. 

Dr.  Parr,  (J.  C.  says)  mentions  the  diffi- 
culty of  distinction  between  pus  and  mucus. 
This  is  well  enough  for  a chemist,  or  a man 
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like  J.  C.  to  ascertain ; while  the  first  im- 
mersed his  fingers  in  the  secretion,  to  discover 
something  as  a furtherance  to  science,  the  latter 
grubbed  in  it  for  the  luxury  of  filth*. 

Let  us  examine  a tumor,  the  contents  of 
which  are  ascertained  to  be  fluid;  it  is  luckily 
absorbed.  How  is  any  man  to  know  whether 
this  fluid  was  pus  or  not,  but  by  ascertaining 
the  pain  attending  such  swelling,  and  the 
effects  upon  the  health  which  such  a complaint 
would  have  had  upon  the  system,  had  there 
been  any  inflammatory  tendency. 

% „ / 

J.  C.  I am  afraid,  will  still  misapprehend 
me.  But  if  he  really  wishes  to  know  pus  from 
mucus,  I would  have  him  try  the  following 
experiment: — Let  Mr.  Copeland  introduce 
into  his  nostrils  a dossil  of  lint  charged  with 

t*  The  English  word  muck  suggested  itself  as  the  only  deri- 
vative from  the  Greek  root,  and  the  nearest  of  kin  to  fxv|<x; 
’tis  precisely  the  very  thing  in  Arabia  ; but  it  was  obviously  not 
admissible  here.  The  other  various  significations  of  for 

various  they  are,  deny  it  who  will,  were  as  little  to  my  liking. 
The  humor  de  naribus , “ the  snot  of  the  nose,1'  was  not  suit- 
able ; /he  elichinium  lucernce,  ie  the  matter  about  the  wick  ot  a 
lamp,”  would  not  do  in  this  case;  nor  the  mucor  in  testudinibus , 
t«  snail  lime/’  and  even  the  best  of  them,  the  mucus  in  ostreis , 
“ oyster  juice,”  was  not  in  season.”— J.  C.'s  note,  p.25p,  Cope- 
land's edition. 
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red  precipitate,  and  I am  persuaded,  that  the 
next  morning  the  copious  efflux  of  purulent 
matter  will  explain  sensibly  to  him  the  differ- 
ence between  the  secretion  of  pus  and  the  hu- 
mor de  naribus.  This  seems  an  excellent  reme- 
dy for  complaints  of  the  head  in  which  there  is 
rheum  for  intellect.  It  is  also  useful  for  such 
who  have  affected  vision,  and  cannot  see,  espe- 
cially if  from  the  above  cause. 

I again  peremptorily  deny  that  yv^a,  mucor 
articulorum,  has  various  meanings  ; it  signifies 
mucus , and  not  suppuration. 

J.  C.  would  have  it  imagined  it  was  a mere 
mistake  in  the  medical  acceptation  of  the  words 
suppurationes  and  mucor es.  No  such  thing. 
If  that  even  had  been  the  case,  a man  who 
presumes  to  instruct  the  profession  to  which 
he  does  not  belong,  is  nevertheless  accountable 
for  his  errors,  and  deservedly  subjects  himself 
to  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  commission  of 
them. 

An  instance  of  the  unpleasant  consequence 
of  improperly  substituting  one  word  for  ano- 
ther, and  the  ridicule  \yhich  succeeded  the  mis- 
take, is  well  instanced  in  the  following  fact : 
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I shall  avoid  giving  the  name  or  place  of 
abode,  and  thereby  manifest  that  on  some  oc- 
casions I am  capable  of  proper  politure  and 
judicious  curtailment.  A physician  met  an 
apothecary  at  a patient’s  house  ; and,  after 
the  doctor  had  written  his  prescription,  he 
took  from  the  table,  in  the  presence  of  the 
patient,  a phial  of  medicine,  the  learned 
gentleman  had  prescribed  the  day  before,  and 
Observes  to  the  apothecary  that  he  did  not 
think  his  drugs  were  of  the  best  quality ; to 


which  the  apothecary,  who,  by  this  remark, 
was  placed  in  a truly  awkward  situation , 
after  a little  recovering  himself,  made  this 


reply: — “ They  must,  sir,  indeed  be  very  bad, 
if  they  are  like  your  Latin.”  The  doctor,  ira- 
tus  itaq,  returned  back  again  home,  but  not 
behind.  In  a few  weeks  from  this  visit  was 
published,  with  his  name,  a collection  of  me- 
dical cases,  written  in  elegant  and  classic  Latin. 
Lie  was  complimented  greatly  on  this  produc- 
tion.  The  lapse  only  of  a very  short  time 
brought  to  light  the  following  ciicumstance . 
Some  officious  persons  circulated  the  re- 
port that  the  Latin  was  not  the  doctor  s,  for 
none  but  an  ignoramus  would  have  substituted 
the  word  materia  for  pus.  rlhis  mistake 
proved  unfortunate,  as  it  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
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bag.  Tt  soon  spread  over  the  town  that  the 
cases  were  put  into  Latin  by  a dealer  in 
crockery  ware,  and  the  doctor’s  literary  fame 
expired  in  a crack. 

\ . . 

• • Ol  / ' 

Examination  of  J.  C.'s  Aphorism. 

i 1 • v • . , y ■ • ‘ : • • rtf  -j  • •*  ♦ y\.c\ 

I shall  give  him  every  advantage  by  refer- 
ring to  that  translation,  which  is  now,  by 
“ revisal,  and  a stricter  adherence  to  the  ori- 
ginal text , rendered  less  liable  to  misrepre- 
sentation." 

‘f  In  such  as  labour  under  the  hip-disease, 
the  joint  stands  out  before,  the  hip  falls  in 
behind,  in  them  purulent  matter  is  superven- 

I ir)gf 

I shall  bring  his  nates  to  an  anchor,  by 
{ asking  what  has  become  of  that  little  insigni- 
| hcant  word  x«;,  et,  and  ? 

S For  what  purpose  did  J.  C.  omit  this  con- 
junction? Could  J.  C.  have  translated  the. 
aphorism  as  he  has  done,  but  by  leaving  out 
this  word,  and  thereby  depriving  ^ l7Xfj£l  0f 
its  legitimate  nominative  case  ? I shall  close 
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my  evidence  by  asking  J.  C.  how  the  same 
part  can  stand  out  before,  and  fall  in  behind  P 

I have  J.  C.’s  authority  for  this  informa- 
tion. Fabricius  said,  “Hippocrates  was,  when 
he  wrote  his  aphorisms,  an  old  man,  and  in 
the  zenith  of  his  knowledge  and  skill.”  It  is 
not  for  me  to  give  to,  or  withhold  from,  J.  C. 
a similar  compliment,  but  I will  submit  to 
public  opinion,  whether  he  has  proved  himself 
a person  who  cognitior  aphorismos  exposuit !! 


I shall  take  leave  of  Mr.  Copeland,  by  ad- 
dressing to  him  the  following  letter  : — 


SIR, 

Your  uncle,  Mr. Ford,  you  say,  “for 
oil  his  modesty ,”  was  far  from  being  unskilled 
in  the  original  text.  We  have  only  your  word 
for  that,  as  his  translation  of  the  59th  aphorism, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  gives  a complete 
denial  to  your  assertion.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  taught  at  the 
same  school,  and  by  the  same  master.  Am  I 


to  presume  that  your  uncle  bequeathed  to  you 
his  modesty  by  way  of  legacy?  Jf  so,  it  is 
very  conspicuous  in  the  following  paragraph : 
“ Bhe  translations  being  now  made  more 
literal , are  rendered  less  exceptionable;  most 
of  the  objections  to  them  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable, and  they  seem,  in  their  more  simple  and 
concise  form,  less  dissimilar  to  the  style  and 
manner  of  Hippocrates ! ! !” 

I have  purposely  enumerated  your  deviations 
from  accuracy;  and  really  in  this  kind  of  art  you 
exceed  any  I everknew;  three  misrepresentations 
in  less  than  six  lines  of  your  own  book  ! ! 1 

believe  your  friend  so  beset  and  confused  you, 
that  you  laboured  under  a kind  of  literary 
mania.  Do  not  mistake  yourself ; I do  not 
attribute  your  complaint  to  too  much  learn- 
mg,  but  the  incessant  bewildering  of  J.  C. 


Who  doubted  the  propriety  of  your  uncle’s 
lefening  to  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates?  — 
Before  he  held  a probe  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Pott 
had  established  the  efficacy  of  issues  in  the 
hip-disease*. 


* 1 sPeak  of  having  been  witness  to  the  application  of  this 
tieatraent,  In  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  so  far  back  as  I7S3. 
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Why  could  not  Mr.  Ford  be  content  with 
the  practice  ? Because  J.  C.  would  not  let 
him,  as  he  would  not  let  you. 

In  having  gone  the  lengths  you  have  in 
support  of  your  uncle’s  opinions,  you  have 
something  like  excuse,  but  to  proceed  to  such 
an  extent,  to  feed  the  vanity  of  a weak,  silly 
man,  as  to  lend  your  name,  and  thereby  sur- 
render to  him  your  professional  judgment, 
though  it  may  move  my  pity,  excites  my 
astonishment ! 

I have  no  enmity  towards  you,  notwith- 
standing the  injury  you  intended  me.  But 
let  me  place  you  in  your  own  eyes,  as  you 
must  seem  in  those  of  other  people.  Your 
misrepresentations  with  respect  to  the  apho- 
risms are  palpable  and  glaring  ; and  for  whom 
and  for  what 'have  they  been  made  ? For  him 
who  rend  e-red  your  uncle  (a  respectable  sur- 
geon’) contemptible.  And  for  yourself  what 
has  he  not  done,  to  establish  a character 
in  every  respect  remote  from  that  which  is 
desirable,  either  as  a surgeon  or  a scholar  ? 

Notwithstanding  your  deluded  fascination 
i„  attending  to  the  dictates  of  J.  C.  you  are,  I 
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am  informed,  very  respectable  as  a surgeon ; 
but  how  far  you  have  succeeded  in  rendering 
the  translation  of  the  aphorisms  less  objection- 
able in  the  second  than  the  former  edition  of 
Mr.  Ford’s  book,  let  the  reader  judge  for  him- 
self. 

I am,  Sir, 

With  every  wish  for  your  future  prosperity, 
Your  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

BRYAN  CROWTHER. 

. 

To  Thovias  Copeland , Esq. 

Golden  Square. 


The  compliment  that  has  been  paid  me  by 
J.  C.  is  of  the  most  flattering  nature,  and  one, 
which  no  individual,  in  any  situation  of  life, 
ever  before  received.  What  can  a reader  of 
this  address  think  of  the  person  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  inasmuch  as  his  yery  blunders  are 
brought  forward  as  authorities  in  favor  of  a 
translation ! Nay,  so  flattering  and  complimen- 
tary has  his  conduct  been  towards  me,  that  he 
has  even  altered  the  original  text  in  com- 
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pliance  with  my  mistake.  How  particular  must 
be  my  obligations  to  this  gentleman,  when  he 
says,  “ that  there  is  not  a single  word  in  the 
original  text  of  any  importance  which  I have 
knowingly  warped,  violated,  or  translated  meo 
periculo Sure  enough,  but  he  cheated  the 
devil,  and  imposed  upon  his  reader,  by  not 
adding  the  word  omitted.  There  is  a salvo 
for  a Jesuitical  conscience  !!! 

It  appears,  pages  60,  67,  by  MS,  dated 
March  11,  1 8 10,  that  the  late  Mr.  Ford,  “ with 
a view  of  shortening  disagreeable  disputations ,” 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  “ that  so  long  as 
XctvQao-iv  cauterized,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  as 
spurious,  or  an  interpolation,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  denied,  that  Hippocrates  was  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  great  use  of  issues  made  by 
caustic,  towards  effecting  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
eased hip-joint,  and  treated  this  complaint  in 
a mode  similar  to  what  is  now  practised.” 

If  such  were  Mr.  Ford’s  idea  of  the  subject, 
why  should  he  give;  a translation  of  the 
aphorisms  at  all  ? Might  he  not  have  been 
content  with  the  curative  mode  suggested  by 
<c.that  celebrated  physician  f” 
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How  happened  it  %ou  ts-uXiv  spzri'ufjsi,  be 
translated  in  the  body  of  the  book,  there  is  a 
falling  in  behind,  but  because  it  should  corres- 
pond with  the  hip  falls  in  behind  in  the  appen- 
dix ; for  if  they  had  englished  the  conjunction 
%cci,  and,  then  both  of  their  translations  would 
have  proved  erroneous. 


I shall  close  this  subject  by  a reference 
to  the  note,  pages  254  and  255;  “ 

signifies  the  hip-joint,  and,  in  that  sense,  it  is 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  ef/s-ora/.  ’'Ia-%iov 
signifies  the  hip,  and,  in  that  sense,  with 
the  addition  of  'sraXiv,  in  the  sense  of  'retro , 
“ behind  it  is  likewise  the  nominative  to  the 
verb  sp’Grizfl£i,  and  denotes  the  failing  in  of 
the  nates,  or  hip  behind,  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  disease,  properly  represented  in 
Mr.  Ford’s  engraving,  and  copied  faithfully  in 
Mr.  Crowther’s  third  plate.” 


What  misrepresentation  ’—the  Hates  are  the 
buttocks ; and,  separately  viewed,  how  can 
they  be  considered  the  hip?— The  hip  is  a 
whole,  composed  of  several  parts. 


This  renowned  expositor  of  Hippocrates 

c 2 
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has  said,  “ that  \'r%iov  is  the  nominative  to 
e^tgarai ; it  is  likewise  the  nominative  to 
tjjL-zri'zflsi.”  To  be  sure  it  is— -but  where,  in 
the  original  text,  can  be  found  the  Greek 
expressive  of  the  word  nates,  or  hip  ? 

In  the  original  text,  <V%/ov  is  a nominative 
to  the  two  verbs,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
the  conjunction  %ou,  et,  and , and  therefore  can- 
not be  allowed  two  meanings. 

9 

I shall  english  this  part  of  the  aphorism  by 
J.  C.’s  note.  “ The  hip  stands  out  before , and 
falls  in  behind .”  Now,  instead  oi  a joint,  let 
us  suppose  an  army  : Exercitus  extat  et  retio 
incidit,  “ the  army  stands  out  before,  and  falls 
in  behind.’’  Here  is  generalship!  was  e'ver 
any  thing  like  it  before  effected  ? W ere 
there  a vacancy  for  Commander  in  Chief,  I 
think  J.  C.Js  abilities  entitle  him  to  the 
appointment ; for  never,  till  now,  could  it 
be  supposed,  a line  of  military  capable  of  per- 
forming two  such  opposite  evolutions  by  one 
and  the  same  movement, 

If  government  would  hearken  to  m\  sug- 
gestion, they  would  appoint  J.  C.  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  His  Majesty’s  forces  on 
the  Continent,  to  meet  Bonaparte’s  army; 
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he  would  be  more  than  a match  for  that  gene- 
ral, as  the  same  number  of  men,  at  the  same 
instant,  would  stand  out  before  to  oppose  him, 
and  their  falling  in  behind , would  form  a corps 
de  reserve. 

Jn  page  £>4,  I am  accused  of  animadverting 
upon  the  translation  given  in  the  former  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Ford’s  book,  “ with  unbecoming 
warmth,  and  a degree  of  asperity  that  the  oc- 
casion did  not  call  for.” 

I am  of  opinion,  that  when  a man  has  written 
to  mislead,  no  animadversion  can  be  too  strong; 
and  I so  much  approve  of  what  I then  said, 
as  applicable  to  J.C.  in  my  appendix, that  I shall 
re-print  it,  as  well  as  the  note  inserted  at  the 
end  of  my  book,  with  the  aphorisms  in  their 
original  text,  wishing  to  put  the  literary 
reader  in  full  possession  of  what  is  necessary 
for  his  due  consideration  of  their  translation, 
without  subjecting  him  to  the  expence  of 
purchasing  either  Mr.  Ford’s  book  or  my  own. 

“ Let  the  reader  keep  to  the  original  text 
of  Hippocrates  himself,  in  a consistent  per- 
suasion, that  the  meaning  of  an  author  can  olily 
be  ascertained  by  what  he  himself  says  on  the 
subject.” 
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J.  C.  acknowledges  that  he  is  bordering  on 
four-score  : he  might,  I think,  have  employ- 
ed his  time  to  some  useful  and  honourable 
purpose.  If  he  makes  a respectable  figure,  it 
must  be  consoling  to  him  ; on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  sees  before  his  eyes  a glaring  instance 
of  having  placed  himself  in  a truly  ridiculous 
situation,  let  him  make  the  only  atonement 
in  his  power,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
errors,  and  a confession  of  the  sincere  contri- 
tion he  feels,  for  having  grossly  misled  the 
nephew  of  that  gentleman  whom  he  stiles  a 
“ sincere  friend,”  and  to  whom  he  affects  to 
bea  “ real  well-wisher.” 

BRYAN  CROWTHER. 

August  3,  1810. 
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APPENDIX, 

Mr.  ^ORD’s  publication  on  the  hip-disease, 
is  a well  written  performance  ; and  the  student 
will  derive  considerable  practical  information 
from  its  perusal.  It  was  with  regret  I noticed 
in  it  a translation  of  the  fifty-ninth  and  sixtieth 
aphorisms  of  the  sixth  section  of  Hippocrates ; 
because  it  appeared  to  me,  that  neither  would 
the  disease  bear  Mr.  Ford  out  in  his  interpre- 
tation, nor  could  he  be  justified  by  the  original - 
text  in  translating  these  aphorisms  in  the 
manner  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Ford  says,  in  the  sixty-third  page  of  his 
book,  “ I think  I may  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  if  the  aphorisms 
alluded  to  are  literally  translated,  is  very  clear 
and  comprehensible  to  those  who  are  conver- 
sant with  the  disease,  and  may  amount  to 
neither  more  or  less  than  *?bat  follows. 

. •'  • 
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ic  Aph.  5g. — In  the  progress  of  the  hip- 
disease,  the  standing  out  of  the  hip-bone,  or 
its  external  projection,  and  the  falling  in  of  the 
nates  behind  are  prognostics  of  suppuration. 

Aph.  60. — When,  in  this  complaint,  the 
hip-bone  stands  out,  the  limb  wastes,  and  the 
patient  must  necessarily  halt,  unless  be  be 
cauterized.” 

I shall  first  insist  that  the  appearances  de- 
scribed in  the  fifty-ninth  aphorism  form  neither 
an  indication  nor  a prognostic  of  suppuration. 

By  suppuration  may  be  understood  the  for- 
mation or  production  of  abscess : I have  never 
found  it  necessary  in  my  own  practice  to  ad- 
vert to  the  figure  of  the  limb,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  matter ; for  the  sen- 
sations of  patients,  their  state  of  health,  and 
the  fluctuation  perceived  in  the  part,  have 
rendered  me  acquainted  with,  and  themselves 
sensibly  alive  to,  the  nature  of  their  situation. 

• It  is  obvious  that  the  latter  aphorism  applies 
to  a condition  from  which  the  party  might  be 
relieved,  and  in  which  lameness  may  be 
avoided ; now  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
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no  such  case  of  diseased  hip,  as  that  described 
by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  translation  of  the  fifty- 
ninth  aphorism,  has  ever  occurred  without  the 
patient  being  irretrievably  maimed.  I mean 
that  in  those  cases  of  hip-affection,  which 
have  advanced  to  the  period  of  suppuration, 
the  patients  have  been  irrecoverably  crippled  , 
consequently  lameness  could  not  have  been 
prevented  by  the  application  of  the  cautery,  as 
intimated  and  directed  by  Hippocrates  in  his 
sixtieth  aphorism. 

Experience  has  taught  me,  that  cases,  in  the 
incipient  stage  of  the  complaint,  may  recover, 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  suppuration, 
and  thus  that  lameness  may  be  altogether  ob- 
viated. I could  also  adduce,  on  this  point, 
the  testimony  of  other  surgeons. 

4 

The  elongation  of  the  thigh,  the  extenuation 
of  the  limb,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  nates  be- 
hind, are  characteristically  represented  in  Mr. 
Ford’s  first  engraving,  in  which  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  there  is  no  mark  of  suppuration 

The  second  plate  is  also  a very  just  exem- 
plification of  the  appearance  induced  by  a ca- 
rious state  of  the  bones.  The  , shortening  of 
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the  limb,  and  the  outward  marks  of  repeated 
suppurations  are  well  depicted  : and,  if  there 
were  any  correctness  in  Mr.  Ford’s  translation 
of  this  aphorism,  I will  predict,  that  the  pa- 
tient, whose  case  furnished  the  drawing,  will 
carry  with  him  through  life  the  prognostics 
of  suppuration  : as  the  projection  of  the  hip, 
and  falling  in  of  the  nates  behind,  will  remain 
with  him  to  the  latest  period  of  his  existence. 

These  appearances  are,  in  fact,  consequences 
of  the  disease,  and  never  can  be  regarded  as 
prognostics  of  suppuration ; and,  although  it 
be  true,  that  the  complaint  may  have  arrived 
at  the  height,  which  is  intimated  in  Mr. Ford’s 
translation  of  the  5Qth  aphorism,  and  abscesses 
have  occurred  ; yet  these  collections  of  matter 
do  not  take  place,  on  account  of  the  projection 
of  the  hip-bone,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  nates 
behind , but  are  the  ordinary  effects  ot  the 
disorder,  with  all  its  ill  consequences  to  health, 
and  its  destructive  influence  on  the  affected 
limb. 

Should  a knowledge  of  the  disease  give  me 
any  advantage  over  Mr.  Ford  s friend,  and 
teach  me,  that  the  interpretation  insisted  upon 
by  J.  C.  of  Lisson  Grove,  cannot  be  supported 
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by  the  actual  occurrences  of  the  complaint,  I 
shall  have  done  my  duty,  as  a practitioner  of 
surgery,  in  rescuing  Hippocrates  from  the  im- 
putation of  inaccurate  prediction,  or  of  defi- 
cient information  on  this  subject. 

If  I speak  confidently  in  favor  of  the  former 
translations,  which  have,  until  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Ford’s  book,  been  received  and  consi- 
dered, with  no  essential  difference,  as  express- 
ing the  true  meaning  of  these  very  aphorisms, 
I am  justified  by  finding,  that  Galen,  and  every 
commentator  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  are 
in  support  of  my  convictions  in  favor  of  the 
old  translators. 

In  the  first  of  these  aphorisms,  J.  C.  of 
Lisson  Grove,  renders  the  words  kou  ttocXiv 
sjv/tfxtsi,  ct  reirorsum  incidit,  and  falls  in  be- 
hind. In  support  of  this,  he  tells  us,  that  the 
word  TroiXiv  signifies  retro , retror sum,  and  contra , 
behind , as  it  does  rursum  and  itermn,  again  ; 
but,  from  any  of  the  passages  quoted  by  him, 
we  cannot  see  in  what  manner  the  word, 
though  it  may  be  rendered  retro,  can,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  be  translated  by  the 
English  term  behind ; nor,  do  we  think  that 
this  adverb  corresponds  with  the  Latin  retror- 
sum,  which  he  uses.  But  J.  C.  commits  a 
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greater  error  in  his  translation  of  the  word 
which  he  calls  suppurationes.  We 
apprehend,  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  too 
bold  an  assertion,  when  we  maintain  that  the 
word  can  have  no  such  meaning  : jxv^at  implies 
strictly  muci  or  mucores ; this  signification  is 
warranted  both  by  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
and  its  acceptation  by  the  best  commentators. 

Foesius,  in  the  254th  page  of  that  part 
of  his  work,  entitled,  CEconomia  Hippocratic 
Alpliabcti  serie  distinct  a,  defines  to  be 

“ humor  ille  pituitosus  et  lentus  qni  natu- 
raliter  in  articulorum  acetabulis  confine tur 
he  adds,  moreover,  the  following  emphatical 
words,  by  way  of  illustration,  “ mucus  aut 
mucor , qui  cum  purus  sit,  et  secundum  naturam 
se  habeat,  bene  valentes  et  facile  mobiles  arti- 
culos  reddit : ac  si  contra  naturam  succreverit 
et  redundarit , nimio  humore  articulorum  liga- 
menta  imbibens  et  lubricans,  eorum  prolapsiones 
facit.  Sic.  aph.  59,  lib.  vi.  et  mucores 
supervenientes  femoris  caput  loeve  et  lubricant 
reddentes , in  causa  sunt  ut  facile  sua  cavitate 
excidat 

M v%a,  as  appears  in  Gomeus,  signifies  that 
“ mucor  qui  est  in  articulis,  in  spatiis  internis 
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continetur"  and  not  suppuration*.  I will 
subjoin  the  words  of  Gorraeus,  gv%u,  mucor, 
mucus  dicitur  ab  Hippocrat.  humor  pituifosus , 
lentus  el  cilbus.  Is  in  partibus  exanguibus,  os - 
sibus  et  cartilaginibus  colligi  consuevit ; cum  ad 
earn  inibecilitatem  pervcnerint  ut  alimentum 
suum  nequeant  concoquere. 

After  these  proofs  of  the  dear  and  plain 
meaning  of  the  word  we  are  rather 

surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  J.  C. 
insists  upon  the  propriety  of  rendering  it  sup- 
pur  ationes ; wishing,  however,  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  quote 
a passage  from  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Ford’s  ob- 
servations on  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  In 
page  250,  we  find  J.  C.  expresses  himself  thus  : 
“ to  the  rendering  the  word  gv^ca,  which  I 
have  translated  suppur ationes,  although  it  has 
various  significations,  there  cannot,  I believe, 
be  any  solid  objection  : in  vindication  of  the 
sense  in  which  1 have  taken  it,  I appeal  to 
Gorraeus,  who  expounds  it  in  the  same  mean- 
ing with  regard  to  this  very  aphorism.” 

In  answer  to  the  above,  we  deny  that  the 
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word  has  various  significations  ; it  signifies 
mud,  and  not  sup  pur  at  tones,  consequently 
there  is  every  objection  to  its  being  translated 
suppurations. 

If  J.  C.  should  feel  himself  awkwardly  situ- 
ated, he  is  rendered  so  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Ford,  probably  not  acquainting  him  that  mucus 
and  pus  are  distinct  things.  In  justice  to  J.  C. 
however,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  a gentle- 
man, pre-eminently  distinguished  by  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
would,  when  I stated  the  question,  have  com- 
mitted the  same  error,  but  for  my  explanations, 
conceiving  that  mucus  or  pus  might  be  used 
indifferently ; from  this  circumstance  it  may 
be  surely  inferred,  that,  however  eminent  a 
man  may  be  for  Greek  literature,  he  is  not 
therefore  sufficiently  qualified  to  judge  of  me- 
dical subjects,  unless  assisted  by  other  advan- 
tages. 

It  is  really  a matter  of  astonishment,  that 
an  appeal  should  have  been  made  to  the  works 
of  Gorraeus ; in  which  I positively  assert  that 
there  will  not  be  found  any  thing  which  could, 
by  the  most  forced  construction,  justify  us  in 
assigning  any  such  meaning  to  the  word  pv%a 
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as  the  matter  produced  by  suppuration,  or  pus. 
I am  at  a loss  to  conceive,  unless  J.  C.  ac- 
knowledges that  he  is  unacquainted  with  the 
distinction  which  medical  men  have  establish- 
ed between  pus  and  mucus,  what  apology  he 
can  offer  for  such  an  unwarranted  assertion  as, 
“ thus  you  see  that  there  is  not  a single  word 
of  any  importance  which  I have  warped, 
violated,  or  translated  at  my  own  peril.” 

Having  thus,  I trust,  shewn  the  impropriety 
of  adopting  either  Mr.  Ford’s,  or  his<  friend’s 
translation  from  the  authorities  which  they 
themselves  have  produced,  I shall  take  the 
liberty  of  referring  the  reader  to  any  of  the 
old  commentators  on  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates, for  they  all,  without  any  material  dif- 
ference, agree  as  to  the  proper  interpretation 
of  these  two  aphorisms. 

Mr.  Ford  judiciously  requested  a learned 
friend,  whose  impartiality  is  the  more  to  be 
respected,  as  he  is  not  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, to  furnish  him  with  a new  translation 
of  these  aphorisms,  that  coincides  with  his 
own  opinions.  I also  have  propounded  the 
matter  to  a divine,  whose  character  for  Greek 
erudition,  were  I at  liberty  to  disclose  his 
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name,  every  English  scholar  would  revere; 
and,  as  1 find  that  his  idea  of  the  sense  of 
Hippocrates  differs  from  that  of  J.  C.  and 
agrees  more  nearly  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived translations,  1 shall  lay  his  opinion, 
and  the  authorities  by  which  he  supports  it, 
before  the  public ; and  leave  those,  who  are 
interested  in  the  controversy,  to  form  their 
own  judgment. 


Hipp.  Aph.  VI.  Sect.  59,  6o. 


ApH.  50.  'Okoo-oktiv  V7ro  la-%ialog  evo%Xii^-zyoiTc 

’XjgOVttfS  £('t‘ytxjocl  TO  KT^lOVy  TtfClXlV  £^/,aT/7 tJzI}  T ifjiOlTl 

fjLV^ou  luXiylvovjut. 


ApH.  60.  fO x.o<roi<riv  vzro  uryjocbog  ^o%ka^uvot<TL 
yoonv\g  to  !<r%iov  titTecjai,  r vnoi<n  rfaQou  r 0 <rrj\or, 
XwXSvjixt  ijy  prj  ’Kxv9u<rtv. 


Hayden,  Printer,  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
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NOTE. 


J^uibus  k diuttimo  Coxendicis  morbo  vexatis  coxa  exs 
“ cidit  et  rursus  incidit,  his  mucus  innascitur.”  Hipp.  Aph* 
Glasguae,  ann.  1748.  Jans,  ab  Almeloveen. — — “ Quibus 
M longo  coxendicum  dolore  couflictatis  femoris,  snmmum 
“ coxae  excidit  rursumque  recidit,  iis  inucores  innaseuntur.” 

Hipp.  Aph.  Vorstii.  Ludg.  Batav.  ann.  cidiocxxvm. 

Quibus  ab  ischiade  diutUrno  vexatis  ischium  £ proprio  loco 
<f  excidit  atque  rursus  incidit,  iis  muci  innascuntur/*  Trans- 

latio  Charterii. “ Quibus  longo  coxendicum  dolore  con- 

" flictatis,  femoris  summum  coxae  excidit  rursumque  recidit, 
**  iis  mucosa  ibidem  pituita  colligitur/*  Translatio  Hollerii* 

Rejecting  these  translations,  J.  CL  proposes  his  own  in  the 

following  words  i “ Morbo  coxario  diuturno  laborantibus, 
“ femur  extat,  et  retrorsum  incidit ; his  superveniunt  suppu- 
" rationes."  “ In  persons  afflicted  with  a lingering  disease  of 
" the  hip-joint,  the  hip  stands  otit,  and  falls  in  behind;  in 
**  them  suppurations  follow/'  The  learned  author  observes, 
that  Hippocrates  uses  the  word  icr-gim  laxly  ; that  tfrctiMu  sig- 
nifies extare,  to  project  or  stand  out,  as  excidere,  to  fall  out  i 
and  that  'axku  as  certainly  signifies  retro,  retrorsum,  and  con- 
tra, behind  and  on  the  other  side , as  it  does  rursus  and  iterum, 
again. 

According  to  my  opinion,  the  sense  of  Hippocrates  may  be 
more  accurately  expressed  in  the  following  words : “ I» 
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“ whatsoever  persons  afflicted  with  a disease  of  the  hip-joint 
“ of  long  continuance,  the  hip-joint  stands  out  (from  its  usual 
“ situation)  and  falls  back  again  into  it ; in  them,  mucuses,  or 
“ mucous  secretions,  are  attendant  symptoms.”  For  my  in- 
terpretation ofiVx/»IwiH  quote  Foesius : “ Interdum 
“ esse  a.vTu  k)  to  ugQgoy  sic  enim  Ixy/w  Wntl’n'lny  dicitur,  lib.  de 
“ art.  [pag.  638.  12.  II.  825.  6.]  avri  tS  xxt  lo-yloy  xe6^u, 
“ ut  illic  scribit  Gal.  Et.  Aph.  59  & 60.  lib.  0.  to  \<ryjoi  l^fxrxi 
“ k)  rsx\iy  l/xw/wli/'  coxa  cavitate  sua  excidit,  rursusque  reci- 
“ dit,  hoc  est,  rozar  lo-ylo y xfyoy  coxendicis  articulus,  ut  illic 
“ scribit  Gal.  Sic  enim  de  femoris  capite  et  summo  intelligitur 
“ quod  coxae  inseritur,  et  excidere  rursusque  illabi  potest  quo 
“ modo  etiam  libr.  de  art .ipu  xfyoy  elabi  dicitur  humeri  ar- 
“ ticulus  xyri  tS  x.<zt  ifjioy  a^Qgtt,  pro  articulo  qui  est  ad  hurne- 
" rum.  namque  eo  apliorismo  totam  articulatioriem 

“ significat  quas  complectitur  et  caput  femoris  rotundum  ac 
“ laeve  et  acetabulum  et  vinculum : idque  totunl  hryloy  ibi 
“ dicitur.” 

Because  the  English  word  "lingering”  conveys  the  idea  of 
pain  and  debility,  as  well  as  duration,  I would  render  xqb>w  of 
long  continuance.  I admit  that  I see  that  ear  tat  more  accu- 
rately represents  the  Greek  word  l%!?xrxi  than  excidit.  It  ex- 
presses the  appearance  of  the  diseased  joint,  and  the  effect  of 
the  disease  upon  it. 

In  regard  to  waXo,  the  passages  which  J.  C.. quotes  from 
Homer,  and  those  to  which  he  refers  in  other  writers,  shew 
that  it  means  retro ; and  I would  observe,  that  rursus  in  the 
sense  of  retrovcmis,  sometimes  means  more  than  the  mere 
repetition  of  an  act  as  expressed  by  iterum.  But  as  in  the 
case  stated  by  Hippocrates,  the  joint  returns  into  its  former 
situation,  I have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all  ambiguity  by  .trans- 
lating isfitXiy  back  again.  I do  not  agree  with  J.  C.  in  render- 
ing the  word  ^xXiy  behind.  Nor  do  I see  how  the  English  word 
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corresponds  to  the  Latin  wot diretr&i'sum,  which  he  has  himself 
employed.  But  further,  though  it  were  granted  that  rsi'Kn 
sometimes  means  behind  or  on  the  other  side,  yet,  in  the  passage 
we  are  now  considering,  I should  not  assign  to  it  such  a signi- 
fication. For  though  it  well  expresses  the  falling  in 

of  the  bone  to  its  proper  situation,  is  very  ill  calculated  to 
express  the  sinking  in  of  the  part  of  the  hip  opposite  to  that 

which  stands  out. Mvl-a,  as  appears  from  Gorraeus,  signifies 

that  "mucor,  qui  est  in  articulis,  aut  inspatiis  intends  conti- 
netur,”  and  not  suppuration.  I will  subjoin  the  words  of 
Gorraeus:  “ Mv|a  mucor,  mucus  dicitur  ab  Hippocrat.  humor 
" pituitosus,  lentus,  et  alb'us.  Is  in  partibus  exanguibus,  ossi- 
“ bus,  et  cartilaginibus  colligi  consuevit,  chm  ad  earn  imbe- 
“ cillitatem  pervenerint  ut  alimentum  suum  nequeant  conco- 
" quere.” 

That  does  not  signify  suppuration  ; that  it  does  signify 
mucous  secretion,  and  that  the  excess  of  secretion  is  inju- 
rious to  the  joints,  will  appear  plainly  and  fully  from  the  words 
of  Hippocrates  “Mv^x  TO? /v  Ifi  Ipiaei’  xa/  oTxy  xilnj  xxdxgri  ij, 
**  vyixinto-i  ra  agQgx,  xxi  S/a  rSro  hxxiyyirxjsiv,  Hi fs  oX/o-Sa/'yoyra 
“ iuvra.’  CTovof  Ss  xxi  oSiyn  ylyirat , oray  aVo  rrts  rxgxos  vygaayi 

‘ 1 p i/j)  ’usorevxaip  ru  -aguiroy  //.riv  rsnyyvrxi  to  xg 9g oy*  oil  y dig  o Kiadtigri  4 
“ Lyporms  ri  hrippur,y.vTa  duo  rris  axpxos’  'intirx  /lift  OToXXrj  A/yjy  yEjxOfj.iyr,, 
“ xa/  Bx  dfiopiEvy  ex  rrts  axpxos  di'i  £ypximccC  xa/  are  tjoXX^  cacrtc,. 
“ xa/'  oil  yugHyros  t5  afflfa  ex^e/-,  xxxus  raswnyvTx,  ixereuglfa  ra' 
“ nvgx,  oiai  to  ctgbgoy  avySihrxi,  xa/'  ocScrx  usoIh  xa/'  ^ixXcXvfj.eyx, 
“ xa/'  S/a  th to  y^uXoi  y/voyla/’  xa/'  oTay  //iy  tSto  ^aXXoy  yiytrxi,  /aiXXoy, 
“ oTay  U*  So-o-ov,  Woy.  Mucus  omnibus  a naturi  inest,  et 
“ cum  purus  fuerit,  bene  valent  articuli,  ideoque  facile  mo- 
“ ventur,  cum  sint  inter  se  lubrici.  Oboritur  autem  labor  et 
“ dolor,  ubi  vexaverit  quae  a carne  fluit  humiditas.  Imprimis 

quidem  xigidus  fit  articulus,  neque  enim  lubrica  est  qua?  ex 
ff  carne  effluxit  humiditas.  Deinde  sua  copia  valde  dispersa. 
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“ tteque  i catne  irrigata,  semper  resiceatur ; ‘eiimqtie  «iH 
“ ob  multitudinem  articulus  Capere  non  possit,  eftluit,  mali- 
" que  concrescens,  nervos  quibus  articulus  connectitur,  at-* 

“ tollit,  elaxat,  et  dissolvit ; earn  que  ob  caiisam  vel  majbs, 

“ vel  mintis,  claudi  bunt.”  Hipp.  p.  411. 

As  to  the  concluding  word  in  the  aphorism  of  Hippocrates/ 

I conceive  that  neither  innasci  nor  colligi,  which  occur  in  some 
of  the  translations/  convey  the  meaning  of  wr/y/W0«n.  I should 
object  also  to  the  English  word  follow,  proposed  by  J.  C.,  be-  1 
cause  it  seems  to  denote  mere  succession.  The  Latin  word 
supervenire,  which  J.  €.  has  employed,  appears  to  me  less  ob- 
jectionable. But  the  real  and  appropriate  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  will  be  best  collected  from  the  two  passages  I shall  quote 
from  Gorraeus  and  Foesius : “ 'Eviylryxoi’  idem  quod 
“ quanquam  aliqui  ita  distinxerint  ut  symptoma  esset  quic- 
“ quid  praeter  naturam  animali  accidit  : buybnyut  verb  non 
“ omne  sed  quod  solos  morbos  necessario  sequitur. 

“ Hoc  vocabulum  purum  est  in  usu  apud  Graecos,  ait  Gal. 

« lib.  de  different,  symptom.  Ab  illo  factum  Imylnadmi  quod 
« apud  medicos  de  symptomatibus  dicitur  quae  ipsius  morbi 
“ augescentis  ratione  accidere  solent,  ait  Gal.  Aph.  35.  lib.  6. 

« MiTxmirhti  verb,  cdm,  soluto  priore  affectu,  alter  novusinci- 

“ dit,  ut  notat  Gal.  in  Aph.  1 1. 1.7.  Gorraeus.” “'E-mylysoQxt 

le  est  supervenire,  succedere  ; et  de  iis  dicitur  quae  in  morbis 
“ accidunt/  proprieque  de  his  quae  morbi  ratione  et  auctae 
“ passionis  nomine  succedunt.  Gal.  Com.  ad  Aph.  35.  lib.  6. 

* * TO(V  'VHxQeO'IV  STSgOt  TSudri  Tt  XXI  xlx  TOli 

e<  tfxXa/oir  InrgoTs  Idoe  If*  xiytit  OTOt  y.xrx  Toy  xvth  Z7x9ois  Xoyor 
“ xifryo (A.i*n  rvp&aiiuy  voids.— Morbos  et  symptomata  morbis 
“ succedere  veteres  medici  dicere  consueverunt  quae  ipsius 
“ morbi  augescentis  ratione  accidere  solent.  Hinc  Imytro/xty* 

dicuntur  quae  morbis  necessario,  eorumque  increscentium 
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(f  ratione  succedunt,  eosque  ex  necessitate  comitantur  non 
>'  symptomata  simpliciter 

I doubt  whether  the  English  language  has  any  single 
word  which  definitely  and  coinpletely  expresses  the  meaning 
of  Imyltovlut  as  used  by  Hippocrates,  and  therefore,  with  the 
advice  of  a learned  person,  I have  said  (C  are  attendant  syrup-? 

tpms.”  But  I wish  the  medical  and  the  critical  reader  to 
observe  that  liriymaOai  implies  not  merely  the  concomitant , 
bqt  necessary  and  aggravating  circumstances  of  a disease. 


FINIS. 


■ , . ERRATA. 

n r f rj.  J %ai*  read  x.cn. 

fage  48,]  “'  [jvp-  Aph.  VI.  Sect,  so 

Tk.j  dread  Ihpp.  Sect.  Vi 

Ibid,  for  V.T7  i ' AP'l°r.  5g 

JOT  xvXrfca,  read  XuXS{]xl. 
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